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the professional training required for bureaucratization was apparent to the moderniz-
ing leaders of the West. They may have differed as to the content and character of that
education and as to the classes of society who should have access to it, but they all
asreed that an education beyond the rudiments was important in a modernizing
society as a means of professional preparation and as a means of recruitment into the
governmental service.
Organized education was seen as important in the political process in another
major way, as a primary agent in developing the attitudes, knowledge, and behavior
patterns appropriate to a national political system; a process that political scientists
like to call political socialization.13 In layman's language, this is education for
citizenship, and it was in this period of mobilization of the nation-state by the
modernizing leaders of the West that education was fully enlisted into the service of
building or strengthening nationality. Since that time education and nationalism have
been close allies, and the schools have been expected to assist in welding disparate
groups into an identification with the nation-state, whether it be a monarchy or a
republic, whether it be autocratic, democratic, socialist, fascist, or something in
between. This may serve to remind that modernization may take place in nation-states
of different political ideologies, but modernization has not been particularly effective
in those societies that have not attempted or have failed to achieve authoritative
government, command over the peoples' loyalties, and the capacity to tax and
conscript manpower, all of which have customarily been associated with the modern
nation-state. So far, modernization has been closely associated with nationalism.
As the national state became the acknowledged unit of political authority of the
modern world, as contrasted with the medieval and feudal world, the sovereign state
was assumed to be entirely independent of any legal or moral authority beyond its
own borders. No matter whether the state was an absolute monarchy, a constitutional
monarchy, or a republic, it was recognized to be the supreme political power pos-
sessing the right to determine its own boundaries, its own form of government, and its
own internal arrangements.
In the process of building political nationalism, most states appealed to the idea
of cultural nationality. People began to think of themselves primarily as Frenchmen,
Englishmen, Germans, Italians, Poles, or Americans. Each nationality laid claim to a
common historic background, a common language, common customs, and perhaps a
common religious, artistic, and institutional life. More than ever before, the people of
one nationality clamored to be joined together in one political unit. Great efforts were
exerted to make the boundaries of the state identical with the lines of cultural
nationality. To this end it became supremely important to foster in the people a strong
feeling of loyalty to their state and pride in their nationality. It was only natural, then,
that education should be used as a prime means to develop the spirit of nationalism.
Between 1700 and 1850 Great Britain and France were the principal large
nation-states in Europe. Most of the rest of the people of the world lived in relatively
13 See, e.g., Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative Politics; a Developmental
Approach, Little, Brown, Boston, 1966; and James S. Coleman (ed.), Education and Political
Development, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1965.